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THE EMERGENT THEORY OF MIND 


Y purpose in this article is to discuss the bearing of the new 
theories of mind upon the old and tantalizing mind-body 
problem. Recent writers do not seem to appreciate how the problem 
has been shifted, nor how completely the old classical solutions have 
been superseded. I think that in the future we shall not continue 
to hear much about interactionism, parallelism, epiphenomenalism, 
double-aspectism, etc., except as interesting historical theories. It 
remains, however, to inquire much more carefully and thoroughly 
than I can in this brief paper, whether the emergent theory will 
be adequate to cover the facts. 

It is my belief that more progress has been made in the past 
fifteen years in coming to an understanding of the real nature of 
mind than in all the centuries since Aristotle. We are, indeed, 
coming back somewhat to his view, which was that the mind is the 
use, perfection, entelechy of the body. We are accustomed to hear 
about the points of difference between the Neo-Realists, the Pragma- 
tists, the Freudians, and the Behaviorists, but the points of agree- 
ment are more significant. These schools pretty well agree in re- 
garding mind as adaptive behavior, as specific response, as selective 
control; more exactly, as that integration of vital processes which 
enables an organism to respond as a unit to a new situation 
in such a way as to conserve and enhance its well-being. Perhaps 
the Freudians and some of the Pragmatists will hardly accept this 
definition without qualification, the qualification being that the mind 
is this and something more—something sui generis, something new 
and distinctive, something unique and creative. With this qualifica- 
tion I should heartily agree, if it is interpreted pluralistically and 
not dualistically. If, however, we accept this definition of mind as 
a working basis, with or without the above qualification, it is inter- 
esting to see how it transforms and illumines the old and vexatious 
mind-body problem, which in times past has come so near driving 
some of us crazy. 

In defining the mind as that organization of vital processes which 
makes adaptive behavior possible, it is mind that I am speaking 
of and not consciousness. Endless confusion and misunderstanding 
would have been avoided, if psychologists and philosophers had 
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steadfastly used the word ‘‘mind’’ to denote this kind of behavior, 
this sum of capacities, and not the word ‘‘consciousness.’’ It was 
most unfortunate that in the last decades of the last century, when 
suspicion began to attach to the words ‘‘soul’’ and ‘‘mind,”’ psy- 
chologists fixed upon the word ‘‘consciousness’’ to stand for the 
psychical life in general. James tried to put a stop to this in his 
celebrated essay but he did not seem to understand clearly the rela- 
tion between consciousness and mind. In recent years this relation 
is becoming clear.’ I shall refer presently to consciousness in its 
relation to the body, but at present I am speaking not of conscious- 
ness but of mind. 

It is, therefore, with a decided feeling of relief or even of eman- 
cipation that we discover that the new conception of mind sets us 
free from all the old so-called ‘‘solutions’’ of the mind-body prob- 
lem, from interactionism, from parallelism, from epiphenomenalism, 
from the double-aspect theory, from subjectivism, and from material- 
ism. I believe these ‘‘isms’’ have been superseded. So also probably 
has the expression theory, the transmission theory, and the instru- 
ment theory. The brain is not the instrument of the mind. Rather 
the brain is the instrument by means of which nature achieves the 
mind. Mind and body do not interact, as interactionism and dualism 
teach. The mind is not a form of the mechanical interplay of atoms, 
as materialism teaches.\ The body is not a phenomenon or appear- 
ance or externalization of mind, as idealism teaches. Mind and 
body are not parallel as psychophysical parallelism teaches. Neither 
are they two sides or aspects of the same reality, as the double- 
aspect theory teaches. You can not represent the relation of mind 
and body by any system of parallel lines, whether merely parallel, 
interconnected, or correlated with a third line, nor by two lines 
one of which is the shadow of the other. Mind is something which 
the body achieves, or which nature achieves by means of the body. 
If you must have a diagram, the ladder will be better than the paral- 
lel bars. When nature achieves the molecule, the atom ceases to be 
the thing of primary importance, worth, or even of reality. When 
nature achieves the cell, the molecule is eclipsed. When the organ- 
ism is achieved, the cell is eclipsed. When mind is achieved, the 
body is eclipsed. Mind is a new reality, gained, achieved, won. It 
is, in Aristotelian phrase, the form of the body. 

1 Witness the rather strong language used by Bertrand Russell in his book, 
The Analysis of Mind, p. 40. ‘‘It is therefore natural to suppose that, what- 
ever may be the correct definition of ‘consciousness,’ ‘consciousness’ is not the es- 
sence of life or mind. In the following lectures, accordingly, this term will dis- 


appear until we have dealt with words, when it will reémerge as mainly a trivial 
and unimportant outcome of linguistic habits.’’ 
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Evidently, if we want a name for this new notion of the rela- 
tion of mind to body, we may call it the emergent theory.2 Mind 
emerges from the body. The theory of levels has taken the place 
of parallelism, interactionism, and the double-aspect view. It is 
hard to say which of these theories was the most unsatisfactory and 
the escape from them is wholesome. All the dualistic theories were 
unconvincing. There is no magic about the number two. Nature 
having achieved two, goes on to three and four. The monistic 
theories were little better, although, if mind be the supreme reality, 
there is a sense of the word ‘‘reality,’’ which admits of a monistic 
interpretation, a monism of value perhaps. But the pluralistic view 
of reality is most satisfactory. Mind is real, consciousness is real, 
body is real, and so are many other things. 

But, some reader will say, the mind-body problem can not be dis- 
posed of so easily—in this high-handed manner. Mental processes 
seem to be correlated with bodily processes. With every mental 
image, perception, etc., some neural process is correlated. Well, 
from our point of view, they are not correlated and there is no dual- 
ity about it, nor are they two sides or aspects of the same reality. 


‘What happens is that we have a series of vital processes, which, when 


integrated or organized, exhibit capacities that we call mental or 
psychical. When they reach the point of attaining to that kind of 
activity which we call intelligent control, we no longer speak of 
them as vital or neural processes, but as psychical. We are up on 
a new level, among new realities, in a new atmosphere, dealing with 
new things, having their own laws and peculiarities. Mind has 
emerged from matter. The spiritual has emerged from the physical. 
After long centuries of misuse the word spirit gains a definite and 
profitable meaning. It means the level of the psychical as viewed 
from the standpoint of value. 

Thus far, I think, the way is clear and the emergent theory 
seems to satisfy the conditions. But we are not through with our 
troubles. The mind-body problem is more difficult than this. There 
are still two ‘‘waves’’ to be met and, if possible, surmounted. We 
can not evade the fact of consciousness and consciousness is not 
the same thing as mind. Behaviorism, as a new method of advance- 
ing the science of psychology, is a wholesome discipline, but the 
psychologist can not ignore the reality known as consciousness,—at 
any rate the student of philosophy can not. Whatever modern 
theory of consciousness we adopt, the ‘‘cross-seetion’’ theory, the 
‘‘relational’’ theory, the ‘‘independent variable’’ theory, the ‘“‘new 

28. Alexander, who has made the emergent theory familiar to us, says that 


Lloyd Morgan and George Henry Lewes had previously used the term. Compare 
his Space, Time and Deity, Vol. II, p. 14. 
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dimension of reality’’ theory, the ‘‘something adventitious to psy- 
chic states’’ theory, the psychologist has consciousness on his hands, 
if not in his head, and {willy-nilly must do something with it. 

I have, of course, no intention of discussing the problem of con- 
sciousness here. I am only raising the question whether the emer- 
. gent theory can be made to cover it, whether it is simply intelligent 
behavior that emerges from the neural level, or whether conscious- 
ness may emerge. If not, then is consciousness something which is 
parallel with the neural processes, or is it another aspect of the 
neural processes, or does it interact with them? I am tired of 
these words and do not believe that any of them apply to the case 
in hand, although there are greater difficulties here than in the case 
of mind, as I have been discussing it. Let us say that consciousness 
is simply the relationship between the mind as perceiving and the 
thing perceived. The percipient mind is acted upon and responds 
to the thing or object, and this sort of togetherness is what we mean 
by consciousness in its simplest form. Awareness is another word 
for the same thing in the simple form of it here described. The 
mind-body problem simply does not enter into the matter at all. 
We are dealing with a relationship between the mind as a real 
thing and the object as another real thing, but the first term in this 
relationship, namely, the mind, has emerged from the body; for, 
when the brain has attained to that degree of integration in which 
| behavior of this kind takes, place, that is, adaptive, selective behavior, 
we no longer call it neural or bodily, but psychical. If, however, 
anyone should prefer to speak of the organism or the brain as acting 
in this way, that is, if anyone wishes to consider the brain as the 
percipient subject, why then, consciousness as before would be the 
relationship between the percipient organism and the object per- 
_ceivedy In either case consciousness, as a special kind of relation, is 
something real, something wholly immaterial, something other than 
and much narrower than the mind, and something related to the 
body quite otherwise than indicated by any of the old terms, paral- 
lelism, interactionism, double-aspect, etc. 

But the word consciousness, as it is used in everyday speech, 
usually means something more than mere awareness. It approaches 
the meaning of self-consciousness. It implies not merely a relation 
between the percipient subject and the perceived thing, but a 
relation between the present and the past history of the subject. 
It implies that the whole situation takes the form of a connected 
story. But so far as the bearing upon the mind-body problem is 
concerned, this new richness of the word ‘‘consciousness’’ makes 
no difference. The relationship which I have explained above still 
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prevails. Only it is important to remember what different meanings 
the word ‘‘consciousness’’ actually has, and in its two legitimate 
meanings to keep it distinguished from the larger term, mind. 

Those of us who have had the experience of awaking from the 
unconsciousness of ether or some other anesthetic have perhaps had 
a good illustration of the two kinds of consciousness to which I have 
referred. There is first a mere awareness of certain noises, perhaps 
of the nurses’ voices, not brought into relation to ‘‘myself,’’ or to 
the total situation. Consciousness thus far is simply the relation 
between a percipient subject and an object. Gradually, however, 
the situation dawns. I am here and have been asleep. The voices, 
myself, the environment, my immediate past, are knit together into 
a connected story. I have regained my consciousness. The per- 
ceived object has been brought into relation, not only with the per- 
cipient subject, but with a lot of other things, names and memories. 
The perceived thing gets a meaning, as we say, that is, it takes 
its place in a familiar group of memory images, making a connected 
story.2 We have here merely a more complex form of togetherness, 
but so far as the nature of consciousness itself is concerned or its 
connection with the body our conclusions are not changed. What 
I have said of awareness applies also here. 

If now anyone should not be satisfied with this very simple 
description of consciousness and its relation to the body and should 
insist that we have in consciousness something more than such a 
‘‘compresence’’ as I have described, such for instance as recent 
writers have called ‘‘a new dimension of reality’’ or ‘‘an indepen- 
dent variable,’’ I can not see that it would make any difference so 
far as my conclusions about the relation of mind and body are con- 
cerned. If, however, one begins to speak about consciousness as a 
creative agent, or an effective factor in the world, why, then one 
is speaking not of consciousness but of mind. The emergent theory 
would then hold good. 

My only present purpose is to show that in dealing with the 
mind-body problem consciousness must be considered as just one 
distinct phase of that total complex thing which we call the mind 
and dealt with by itself in its relation to the body, and that if the 
connected story theory of consciousness is correct, it is just a peculiar 
kind of relation between things and hence comes neither under the 
emergent theory nor any of the old parallelistic, interaction, or 
double-aspect theories. 

This is the second ‘‘wave.’’ <A third, if one were to solve the 
mind-body problem, would have to be met and surmounted. 


3Comp. the full theory of consciousness given by Bertrand Russell in his 
Analysis of Mind, already referred to, p. 288ff. 
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If by mind we mean adaptive behavior, intelligent control, spe- 
cific response plus consciousness, then the above-described solution 
of the mind-body problem may suffice. But mind is a still broader 
term. It includes the primary biological ‘‘interests,’’ which be- 
long to the living organism itself. Now while there is a strong ten- 
dency in present-day psychology, sociology, education, etc., to elevate 
to a position of first importance the conative tendencies, instinctive 
cravings, non-reflexional elements of experience, the wish, the will, 
the libido, the power of self-maintenance which belongs to all life, 
the vital principle, élan vital, or whatever it is, nevertheless, in recent 
discussions about the real nature of mind and consciousness, which 
have filled this JourRNAL and others, these primary biological im- 
pulses have not been sufficiently noticed. Professor Perry, near 
the conclusion of his chapter on ‘‘A Realistic Theory of Mind’’ in 
his Present Philosophical Tendencies, recognizing the complex char- 
acter of the mind, says that it embraces three parts. First, a com- 
plex acting desideratively or interestedly, characterized by certain 
biological interests. Second, a nervous system acting as instrument 
of the above interests. Third, certain contents or parts of the en- 
vironment, called the mental contents. 

It is not the place here to ask why Professor Perry did not add 
consciousness to these three parts, making four, nor to raise the 
question whether the analysis would not have been more accurate 
if he had substituted consciousness as the third and last element 
in mind in place of the problematical ‘‘contents,’’ as I should be 
inclined to do, thus limiting the mind to a series of interests and 
activities plus consciousness. This question does not belong here. 
I am only concerned in ealling attention to the fact that the pri- 
mary biological interests belong to that very complex thing which 
we call the mind and in asking how this additional factor would 
bear upon the mind-body problem. 

It begins to appear more than ever that the mind-body problem 
is a kind of pseudo-problem and the traditional ‘‘solutions’’ all quite 
beside the mark. The relation between the mind and the body may 
be quite different depending upon whether we are talking about the 
springs of behavior, namely, the primary biological interests, or 
about adaptive behavior itself, or about consciousness. Evidently 
man’s original nature, his primitive impulses, his primary biological 
interests, do not ‘‘emerge’’ from the organization of his vital proc- 
esses. They are the vital processes or a part of them. The fact 
is, of course, that we are not in position to discuss this problem at 
all, because we do not know enough about vital processes, the springs 
of life, to determine their relation to the body. We at once divide 
into schools. According to M. Bergson, not only does the vital im- 
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pulse not emerge from the body but the exact reverse is thought 
to be true. Matter is a kind of emergent from the vital impulse. 
On the other hand, according to the extreme Behaviorists and the 
Materialists, life itself and of course all its impulses and interests 
are the products of material organization. In this sense, I suppose, 
the primary impulses could be said to emerge from matter, although 
not from the body; for the body, at any rate the brain, is a kind of 
instrument of these primary impulses, a means of controlling the 
environment to their ends. If so, then it would seem that the pri- 
mary biological interests emerge from matter, and the brain (and 
hence the mind) emerges from the primary biological interests. At 
any rate the emergent theory seems to fit in here also better than 
any of the old parallelistic, interaction, or double-aspect theories. 

Mr. Louis Berman, in his book The Glands Regulating Personality, 
speaks of the lowest organs, the vegetative organs, the heart and 
lungs, stomach and intestines, the kidneys and the liver, and the 
glands of internal secretion as inventing and elaborating muscle, 
bone, and brain to carry out their will. Evolution, he says, has been 
in the direction of a greater perfection of methods of carrying out 
their will. ‘‘Mind, reacting upon its creator, has, in a sense, come 
to dominate them, because it has become the meeting ground of all 
the energy-influences seething and bubbling in the organism, and so 
developed into the organ of handling them as a whole, their Inte- 
grating-Executive.’’ * 

Here we seem to have an answer to the question which American 
Instrumentalism never made clear. Instrumentalism tells us what 
the mind is the intrument for, but not very confidently what it is 
the instrument of. According to Professor Berman, it is the instru- 
ment of the vegetative organs, heart, lungs, etc., for carrying out 
their will, or the instrument of the ‘‘energy-influences seething and 
bubbling in the organism.’’ ° 

4 Page 196. 

5To my mind Professor Berman spoils this excellent description by pre- 
facing it with his theory that consciousness or awareness must be accepted as a 
fundamental, primal fact, like protoplasm. ‘‘Consciousness and protoplasm may 
be the complementary sides of the same coin.’’ In a somewhat similar way, Dr. 
Alexander, in his Space, Time, and Deity, seems to me to relapse into a kind of 
double-aspect theory after having given the clearest possible account of the 
emergent theory. He reiterates throughout his book his excellent theory that 
the mind emerges from a lower level of complexity which we call vital, but still 
finds it necessary to teach that ‘‘the mental process and the neural process are 
one and the same existence, not two existences. As mental, it is in my language 
enjoyed by the experient; as neural it is contemplated by an outsider or may 
be contemplated in thought by the experient himself.’’ (Vol. Ii, p. 9.) Simi- 


larly Professor Montague, after identifying consciousness with potential energy, 
existing in space, says that ‘‘what we know directly from within as the 
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Returning, however, to our main inquiry, we are not told by 
Professor Berman how the energy-influences are related to the body. 
In other words, nobody knows anything about the ‘‘energy-influ- 
ences,’’ ‘‘conative tendencies,’’ ‘‘ biological interests,’’ ‘‘self-main- 
tenance of system C,’’ ‘‘élan vital,’’ or whatever we choose to eall it 
or them, so it is useless to discuss this part of the mind-body problem. 
Although I should prefer the vitalistie method of approach here, 
probably most of the readers of this JouRNAL would rather think of 
the primary biological interests as the result of the organization 
of simpler material elements. In the latter case the emergent theory 
fits in better than any of the older views. Incidentally I may call 
attention to the fact that, if one assumes that the biological interests 
emerge from the organization of material atoms, this apparently 
behavioristic or materialistic solution of the question does not lead 
in the direction of an ontological materialistic monism or any kind 
of monism, first, because, since so much is made of the result of 
organization and integration, the organizing or integrating agency 
is still to be accounted for; second, because no one knows what the 
first elements are with which the organization begins, electrons being 
simply our present stopping place; and third, because the whole 
view is pluralistic. What we have is a hierarchy of entities increas- 
ing in ‘‘value’’ with each new integration of the next lower proc- 
esses. But in these philosophical problems I am not for the moment 
interested. 

Summarizing, I believe it is helpful to keep in view that the 
word ‘‘mind’’ (in its wider meaning) includes three things: first, 
the primary biological interests: second, adaptive behavior (mind 
in its narrower meaning) : third, consciousness. The classical solu- 
tions of the mind-body problem, parallelism, interactionism, double- 
aspect theory, epiphenomenalism, etc., do not apply to any of these, 
although we know little about the first. The emergent theory seems 
better all around. 

G. T. W. Patrick. 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa. 


TWO NOTES ON ESTHETICS 


HE discussion of esthetics in Vol. XIX, No. 5 of this JouRNAL 
raised two points which seem to invite further consideration. 
One is Mr. Pepper’s ‘‘common-sense concept’”’ for a working unit 
psychical or subjective side of experience may be the same as what we know 
indirectly from without as the potential energy of the nerve currents in the 
brain.’’ (Monist, Vol. XVIII, p. 27.) I am myself unable to see why either the 
emergent theory of Dr. Alexander or the energy theory of Professor Montague 
needs to be supplemented by introducing any double-aspect view. 
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in esthetics; the other is the relation of beauty to utility, in part as 
related to that concept. 


I 


Mr. Pepper’s concept is first defined as ‘‘the liking of a thing for 
itself in contrast to the valuing of a thing as a means to something 
else,’’ and a little further on as ‘‘things valued for themselves inde- 
pendent of all practical considerations.’’ I am not sure that these 
two statements are wholly consistent; but that we can better decide 
later. The first element, the ‘‘liking of a thing for itself,’’ corre- 
sponds pretty closely to the criterion of beauty in St. Thomas 
Aquinas: Id cujus ipsa apprehensio placet, already brought forward 
as a working conception in Mr. Carritt’s Theory of Beauty, p.9. It 
may be helpful to examine this phrase in its context, and in the 
light of some other passages in Aquinas, with a view to seeing their 
implications. 

The phrase occurs in a discussion of the statement that ‘‘not only 
the good but also the beautiful is loved by every one,’’ which runs 
as follows: ‘‘The beautiful is the same as the good, differing only 
in the way we conceive it (ratione). Since the good is that which 
all desire, it is of the nature of the good that in it desire finds rest. 
But it pertains to the nature of the beautiful that at the sight or 
knowledge of it perception (apprehensio) finds rest. Hence those 
senses especially consider beauty which are in closest touch with 
knowledge (mazxime cognoscitivi), that is, sight and hearing, which 
serve the reason; for we speak of beautiful sights and beautiful 
sounds. But in reference to the objects of the other senses we do 
not use the name of beauty; for we do not speak of beautiful tastes 
or smells. Hence it is clear that the beautiful adds to the good a 
certain order with reference to the power of knowledge; so that we 
may eall ‘good’ that which simply satisfies desire, and ‘beautiful’ 
that of which the very perception is pleasing’’ (Summa, la, 2ae, 
q. 27, art. 1; II, p. 2241). In another place the requisites of beauty 
are stated to be three: ‘‘First, wholeness or perfection; for things 
which are diminished are by that very fact ugly; second, due pro- 
portion, or consonance; and lastly, clarity; for which reason things 
which have a bright color are said to be beautiful’? (Swmmu, 1a, 2ae, 
q. 39, art. 8). But the idea of proportion, as Aquinas was well 
aware, introduces an element of relation: ‘‘It must be said that 
beauty, health, and the like are spoken of with reference to some- 
thing; for a certain tempering of the humors makes health in a 
youth as it does not in an old man; and there is a certain health in 
a lion which is death to a man. Hence health is a proportion of the 


1 References to volume and page are to the edition of Frette and Mare. 
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humors with reference to a certain nature. And so beauty consists 
in a proportion of members and colors’’ (Comm. on Psalm XLIV; 
XVIII, p. 504). Here Aquinas (like Bacon in his essay on beauty) 
is thinking mainly of personal human beauty; yet the remarks of 
both have an obvious extension to other ranges. 

Thus we find in the context of our formula a good many qualifi- 
cations. Beauty may involve an element of knowledge, as well as 
of purely emotional reaction ; it may be apprehended under changing 
conditions, and these changes may alter our apprehension of it. 
In view of these considerations, can the formula carry us very far 
without being interpreted, and can it be interpreted without differ- 
ences of opinion? Is the reliable perception of beauty that which 
we gain at first sight, or that which we arrive at only gradually? 
Or is the pleasure to be only that which we feel at the first moment? 
I take it that cases in which the beauty of something is by no means, 
or only very imperfectly, perceived at first sight are familiar enough 
to us all. And again, is every one’s first perception of and pleasure 
in beauty of equal value? If so, we must probably reduce esthetic 
perceptions to the very simplest cases; if not, the door to divergence 
of opinion swings wide open again. ‘‘If these men would let the 
trimmings go,’’ says Mr. Pepper, ‘‘they could ecodperate and work 
in harmony.’’ They could, perhaps, but would they? And they 
might not even agree with Mr. Pepper as to the real nature of ‘‘trim- 
mings.”’ 

Meanwhile, it may be profitable to push our inquiry into Aquinas 
a little farther. It is clear that he recognizes a connection between 
the beautiful and the good, and the presence of an intellectual 
element in the former. Here is another passage bearing on the 
first point: ‘‘The beautiful and the good are indeed the same thing 
at bottom (in subjecto), because they are founded on the same 
thing, to wit, form, and on this account the good is praised as beau- 
tiful; but they differ in the way we think of them (ratione). The 
good properly has reference to desire; for the good is that which all 
things desire, and so it has the nature of an end; for desire is a 
certain motion toward a thing. But the beautiful has reference to 
the power of cognition, for those things are called beautiful which 
when seen are pleasing. Hence the beautiful consists in due propor- 
tion, because the senses are pleased by things that are duly propor- 
tioned, as by those that are like themselves; for sense is a certain 
ratio, and so is every power of cognition. And since cognition is 
effected by assimilation, and likeness has reference to form, the 
beautiful properly pertains to the nature of a formal cause’’ 
(Summa, la, lae, q. 5, art. 4; I, p. 38). Not only so, but the de- 
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sires for the beautiful and for the good are not really separate: 
‘‘Tt must be said that the ending of desire in the good and the 
beautiful and peace is not an ending in different things. For by 
the very fact that anything desires the good, it desires at the same 
time the beautiful and peace; the beautiful, in so far as it is in itself 
modified and specified,? which is included in the nature of the 
good; but the good adds an order of perfecting to other things. 
Peace, again, imports the removal of. perturbations and the gain- 
ing of what is sought. But the very fact of desiring means the 
desire to remove what stands in the way of it. Hence by the same 
desire we desire the good, the beautiful, and peace’’ (De Veritate, 
q. 22, art. 1; XV, p. 144). 

So much, then, for the connection and the difference between 
goodness and beauty, as Aquinas conceived them; and if we discount 
the scholastic terminology, we shall find in his account (which is, of 
course, entirely incidental to his larger purpose) a good deal with 
which we may agree. For myself, I do not feel that beauty can 
be restricted to the emotional, but rather that an intellectual element 
is, or may be, present in it. The requisite of ‘‘wholeness or per- 
fection’’ has perhaps some relation to Croce’s contention that there 
are degrees of ugliness but not of beauty, and shows how that con- 
tention should be interpreted. The idea of beauty as in part arising 
from the relation to an observer or recipient is one which a sound 
esthetic can hardly leave out of account. Finally, in the correlation 
of beauty, goodness, and peace there is a reference to that feature 
of the esthetic experience which a too little known poet has called 
‘‘the strange quietude of human art.’’ These are points noted in 
passing; I am not trying to codrdinate them, much less to work 
them into a systematic presentation. 

What now are we to understand by Mr. Pepper’s values ‘‘in- 
dependent of all practical considerations’? Do they mean instru- 
mental values in general, or are they to be more narrowly inter- 
preted, in the sense of the strictly utilitarian? If the former, it 
can hardly be maintained that instrumental values ean have no 
place in the esthetic experience; if the latter, we are led directly to 
the second point which I wish to discuss. 


II 


The good old notion that utility is a self-evident concept, the 
applications of which are immediately clear, was a great labor- 
saver. Apply it to a given experience, note the elements it ex- 

2‘*Wor the beautiful adds, over and above a good order with reference to 


the power of knowing, that the fact should be of a certain kind’’ (Comm. on 
Dionysius, e. TV, lect. 5; xxix, p. 443). 
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plains, and set down the remainder to such minor considerations 
as the esthetic. Nothing could in appearance be simpler, even if 
the result might be such cheerful flippancy as William James’s coup- 
ling of psychiatry as the study of the harmful in mental life 
with esthetics as the study of the useless. Unfortunately, the notion 
of utility is both complex and highly relative; and we can not 
see either its various degrees or its applications to art without 
careful scrutiny. 

In ordinary life, the criterion of utility is specific application; 
a thing is seen to be useful just in so far as it immediately meets 
a specific need. But the more specialized it becomes, the less adapted 
it is to any but its own special situation. A saw is useful only for 
a particular operation, and a keyhole saw only for a particular 
kind of sawing; and either is of ‘‘use’’ only when both desire and 
opportunity for sawing are present. But we should think it pal- 
pably absurd to call a good tool ‘‘useless’’ when it is merely un- 
employed, that is, in the absence of the situation to which it is 
adapted. Now the case is not radically altered when we turn to 
spiritual processes and capacities. It is true that the latter are 
not, and can not be, so directly fitted to immediate situations as are 
material tools; and there is, further, a greater need of specific re- 
sponse by the other factor in the situation. But the element of 
response is not wholly lacking even in the case of tools; it requires 
a certain type of saw to cut metal, or to cut wood to the best ad- 
vantage, and a screwdriver is not very effective on an uncut screw- 
head. Thus it does not seem that there is a radical difference be- 
tween the two groups of cases, but rather a difference of emphasis 
in common elements. 

Looking now more carefully at the applications of utility, we 
can for convenience distinguish four major forms. First, there is 
that which has immediate special application, like a title-deed, which 
refers to a specific actual ‘‘here and now,’’ and has no explicit refer- 
ence to anything else. Secondly, there is that which has mediate 
special application, like a statute, which prescribes how a specific 
situation is to be dealt with if it oceurs, but does not specify when 
or where it will occur, or even that it will necessarily occur at all. 
Thirdly, there is that which has immediate general application, like 
the multiplication table, adaptable to an indefinite number of situa- 
tions, which must occur in some experience; but the kind and manner 
of the experience are not specified, beyond the presupposition of 
ability to figure correctly. And fourthly, there is that which has 
mediate general application, depending on adaptation to a specific 
response, which must be furnished in and by an individual experi- 
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ence. To this class belong, among others, religious rituals and works 
of art. To say that the response to the appeal of a work of art is 
‘‘useless’’ because it does not lead to a concrete action seems to me 
misleading. Sometimes it does issue in action; often it may lead 
to a beneficial heightening of the perception of the meaning of 
experience. Nor is conerete action always, in the broader sense, 
‘‘useful.’’ The tendency of an individual to self-preservation need 
not be wholly useful even to him, and certainly need not be so 
to others; and the need of self-expression in an art may be so im- 
perative that the satisfaction of it will be as useful to its possessor, 
in the sense of maintaining the equilibrium of his personality, as 
the satisfaction of any other personal need. 

Obviously, as we go through the sequence of utilities thus roughly 
distinguished, the place of ‘‘utility’’ in the narrow sense of immedi- 
ate and specific application grows smaller, and the place of other 
values, including the esthetic, grows larger. It is now important 
to notice that below the level of the simple utility is another level, 
that of the extemporized solution—the makeshift. This we may 
tolerate, as the best way out of gravely hampering conditions; but 
we do not admire it for itself, and as a constant reliance it betrays 
its user. The habitual use of makeshifts turns into shiftlessness. 
Just so, an action which, even skilfully, evades a real moral issue 
leaves us guarded or squeamish in our admiration, and certainly 
causes us no glow of satisfaction. 

Let us say, then, that immediately recognized specific utility is 
the zero point on a seale of values. Below it is the region of make- 
shifts and patchwork; just above it is the region of devices which 
with some measure of skill meet a real need, or even any presented 
situation. Now, just as below the zero point any satisfaction which 
we feel is either misplaced or apologetic, so at the zero point we 
feel no distinguishable satisfaction, because both situation and solu- 
tion pass immediately and without analysis into the general current 
of experience. But as we go up the scale, satisfaction rises into 
consciousness as a distinet element, and tends to be deepened and 
diversified. In watching any sort of ‘‘good job’’ we feel a pleasure 
which is not explained by any practical relation in which we stand 
to it—but which is not always impaired by such a relation, for we 
may feel the same sort of pleasure in connection with an activity 
of our own. What first makes this reaction possible is the fact that 
we can find leisure to stand off a little from the experience, and so 
appraise in it other values than the purely practical. Then, the 
higher in the seale we go, the wider is the circle of possible adapta- 
tions, the less erudely material the aim, so that the attitude of 
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purely esthetic contemplation grows correspondingly easier. But 
if we cut loose entirely from the original basis of the experience, 
or if we try to assume an attitude of detachment without anything 
from which to be detached, the desired esthetic reaction will be 
either falsified or demolished. 

This conception of a scale of values in which utility and beauty 
are gradually distinguished, and the latter made more prominent 
than the former, enables us to see just where the fallacy of ‘‘inde- 
pendence of practical considerations’’ takes its rise. It is easy to 
argue that because the element grows less and less marked, a point 
may be reached at which it will vanish entirely, and a ‘‘pure’’ 
esthetic value remain; and such a view has often been held. I 
quote, for instance, the words of a writer noted for cautiousness of 
statement, who also has a sound view of the general nature of the 
esthetic experience: ‘‘All Fine Art, then, we may say, is founded 
originally in satisfied utility, and in some eases continues dependent 
on it to the last. It is conditioned by the utility out of which it 
arises, and with which it is contrasted. And thus, when we look 
at the Fine Arts in their full development, a distinction is plainly 
to be drawn between those which continue throughout to be con- 
ditioned upon the prior satisfaction of some specific non-artistic 
utility, and those which are cut loose from such specific dependence, 
and have a free self-centered existence of their own.’’* The doctrine 
of the first two sentences is absolutely sound; but that of the third 
introduces the fallacy. The practical consideration may be indefi- 
nitely attenuated, but it is never wholly lost; we no more encounter 
disembodied arts than we encounter disembodied human beings in 
ordinary life. Even in an observer the question of esthetic response 
can not be wholly divorced from considerations which may broadly 
be termed ‘‘practical’’; still less so ean it be if we consider the ac- 
tivity of the artist. The qualities of pigments or the nature of 
a plastered wall are of practical concern to the painter, the ranges 
and timbres of musical instruments to a composer, the associations 
of words to a poet, and so on indefinitely; and these form but a 
single range of such considerations. I doubt if a serious artist 
often sets to work in entire disregard of them; and it is certainly 
the case that artists who profess a lordly disdain of them generally 
come to grief. 

I conclude, then, that Mr. Pepper’s concept is at best a sign-post, 
which ean only direct us toward a theory of valuation to be worked 
out on its own merits, with as much conflict of opinions as may be 
necessary. We may grant that ‘‘things valued for themselves’’ 


3 Shadworth Hodgson, The Metaphysic of Experience, III, p. 435. 
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exist, though I think we can do so only after careful definition; but 
even if we do, we may still hold that such values need not be self- 
evident, and ask under what conditions they are to be recognized. 
As for ‘‘independence of all practical considerations,’’ that is a 
phrase too vague to be helpful unless interpreted; and if it be inter. 
preted as making the esthetic attitude the polar antithesis of the 
practical, it seems to be setting up an unnecessary and untenable 
dualism. For my part, I believe that. a better point of departure 
would be the conception of beauty not as something aimed at by an 
experience, but as something which comes to be recognized in an 
experience. If this is what Aquinas meant by ealling it a formal, 
not a final, cause, he was profoundly right. 


CHARLES E. WHITMORE. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Foundations of Formal Logic. H. Braprorp SmirH. University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1922. 56 pp. 


In this pamphlet, which is intended for use in the classroom, 
Mr. Smith treats some of the problems of logic from a very special 
angle, so that we can not leave the work without the question— 
are these the foundations of logic? Modern mathematical logic has 
so broadened the Aristotelian and Medieval conceptions of the sub- 
ject that we anticipate much more than a treatment of the syllogism 
in a paper which has the mathematical form; and yet Mr. Smith 
restricts himself to the syllogism, its moods and figures, with a few 
paragraphs on immediate inference. The exposition makes use of 
a quasi-mathematical symbolism which involves many of the ideas 
of more familiar logical caleuluses, but the total impression is 
one of clumsiness and inelegance. Though the avowed purpose of 
such a symbolism is to add elarity, Mr. Smith’s symbols confuse 
rather than illuminate: his system lacks the simplicity and com- 
pleteness which we have been led to expect from mathematical logic. 

We are able, however, to extract the following points from the 
paper: (1) Mr. Smith believes that the subject-matter of logic 
is a certain number of propositions about classes. ‘‘The problem 
of a deductive science,’’ he tells us, ‘‘is to define its elements .. . 
by an enumeration of their formal properties. The task of logic is, 
then, to develop its own system by constructing all the true and 
all the untrue propositions into which its elements enter exclusively.”’ 
These elements are, for Mr. Smith, classes. This is a debatable point 
since we have learned from Peano and Russell, from Couturat and 
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others, that logic need not confine itself to classes and class relation- 
ships, that among its elements are to be found propositional fune- 
tions, propositions, concepts, relations, operations—entities in terms 
of which classes can be defined but which are not classes. This is 
one reason why Mr. Smith’s book is misnamed: a study of the 
fundamentals of logic should include more than propositions (or 
propositional functions) about classes. A class ecaleulus of any 
sort is not the whole of logic; it is merely one aspect of a subject 
which refuses to be confined within the narrow walls of definitions. 

(2) The class ealeulus which Mr. Smith constructs—by the aid 
of Euler’s cireular diagrams—differs from other class caleuluses in 
that its aim is to represent the varieties of the Aristotelian syllogism. 
He selects four basic types of proposition (about classes), which 
are roughly equivalent to the A, J, and E of traditional logie and 
which embody all of the possible relations between two classes. 
The syllogism is then described as a form of implication which deter- 
mines the relation between classes c and a when any of these rela- 
tions holds between a and b, and between b and ¢ respectively. (By 
the untruths of logic, Mr. Smith means all of the possible ways of 
going astray in the syllogism, 7.e., all of the possible formal fallacies. ) 
It is not surprising that this class calculus, despite its symbolic form, 
conveys no new information about the syllogism: there is probably 
no new information to be had; and the theory of the medival logi- 
cians, apart from the form of its expression, is as acceptable today 
as it was in the twelfth century. Logie has opened new avenues 
of speculation only by escaping the syllogism and by giving to it 
a subordinate, though necessary place, in wider systems. 

(3) The discovery that there is a non-Aristotelian logic comes as 
a paradox in the seventh and eighth chapters of Mr. Smith’s book. 
The author’s postulates for the syllogism are susceptible of two in- 
terpretations in terms of classes; one of these involves the null and 
universal classes while the other does not involve these classes. We 
are told that the former, though further from ordinary intuition, 
is the more sufficient, and this is the non-Aristotelian logic. It is 
non-Aristotelian not because it deserts the syllogism, but because it 
interprets the A, EZ, I, and O propositions of Aristotle in a non- 
Aristotelian way—i.e., through the null and universal classes. This 
suggests to us a still better reason for speaking of Mr. Smith’s sys- 
tem as non-Aristotelian; a reason which would apply equally well 
to the interpretation which, by inference, he asserts to be Aristote- 
lian. Aristotle did not believe that logic deals with classes but with 
subjects and predicates, the subjects being individuals, or first sub- 
stanees, and the predicates universals. Aristotelian logie is a sub- 
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ject-predicate logic, and subjects and predicates need not be classes. 
This is the burden of such writers as Mr. Bosanquet, who show that 
Aristotle is concerned with universals or concepts—with genera, 
species, definitions, propria—and not with classes. 

It is apparent from what has been said that the Foundations 
of Formal Logic takes us only a short distance into the subject and 
over controversial ground. Its chief merit will be to give to the 
student a thorough understanding of the syllogism in a form which 
is superficially different from that of the usual text-book. However, 
the value of such quasi-mathematical expositions of the syllogism, 
if they do not embody new ideas, is questionable, and a teacher of 
conservative temper might prefer the less complex and more lucid 
methods of the older logic. 


RaupH M. Eaton. 
HARVARD COLLEGE. 


The Asthetic Attitude. Herperr SipNey LANGreLD. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace and Howe. 1920. Pp. xi-+ 287. 

In his preface, Professor Langfeld says modestly that his book 
is a ‘‘deseription only of those problems which I consider funda- 
mental and which I hope will serve as an introduction to more ex- 
tensive study.’’ A reading of the table of contents appears to 
bear out this promise of a somewhat one-sided treatment of the 
subject. Professor Langfeld is primarily the psychologist, con- 
eerned largely with problems of the esthetic experience. Further- 
more, it is as the instructor of the entirely uninitiated that he 
writes. His book is frankly elementary, painstakingly supplying 
definitions and elucidations of the simplest matters. For the most 
part it is clear and instructive though remarks on page 16 might 
well cause bewilderment even in those inured to the difficulties of 
the subject. On that page Professor Langfeld says that ‘‘ Psychol- 
ogy must analyze the behavior of the observer in so far as the 
peculiar adjustment called ‘aesthetics’ is coneerned’’—which may 
of course be a misprint, but even at that would leave some things 
to be explained. 

As an introduction to the definition of the ‘‘science’’ of estheties 
and of the esthetic attitude, Professor Langfeld quotes from econ- 
temporary writings on the subject. He then briefly discusses the 
various arts to show what factors in them favor that attitude. Two 
chapters he devotes to the subject of empathy, and by citations 
from Karl Groos, Lipps, and Vernon Lee renders intelligible this 
‘‘motor theory’’ of esthetic experience. Two chapters also he gives 
to ‘‘Unity,’’ diseussing first the psychological process by which 
unity is won out of diversity, and next its place in the various arts. 
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Again in two chapters he devotes himself to symmetry and balance, 
and finally he has a chapter on the Art Impulse in which he dis- 
cusses some theories as to its origin. 

An unusual feature of the volume is its plates. Many books of 
esthetic theory would be improved if they followed the example 
here set of including illustrations for direct elucidation of the text. 
For a just evaluation of the work as a whole one must keep strictly 
in mind its avowed scope and intention. It does not pretend to be 
either a complete history of theory, or an original piece of psychol- 
ogy. It serves its purpose. 

HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 

BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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Evolution. New York: Maemillan Co. 1922. xvi-+ 463 pp. 
$6.00. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We give below the programme of the joint meeting of the East- 
ern and Western Divisions of the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, which will be held at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, on December 27, 28, and 29, 1922. All sessions, except as 
otherwise indicated, will be held in Room 207. The public is in- 
vited to attend all morning and afternoon sessions of the Associa- 
tion, except the business meetings, which are for members only. 
The Smoker and Annual Dinner are for members of the Association 
and their guests. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 27 


9:30 A.M. 
Obscurantism of Science .................. Harvey G. Townsend 
The Metaphysics of Modern Scepticism .......... J. Loewenberg 
The Metaphors of the Reason .................. H. B. Alexander 
A Pragmatie Conception of the A Priori ...... Clarence I. Lewis 
3:00 P.M. 


Paul Carus Lecture: Existence as Stable and as Precarious, 

John Dewey 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 28 
9:30 A.M. 

Tae Mhoeel Comorian Mt FUAte oc occ ccc ckscaiucvccace Rk. C. Lodge 
Pre Morris R. Cohen 
Origin and Value: The Unintelligibility of Philosophie Modernism, 
Wilbur M. Urban 
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2:00 P.M. 
Business Meeting of the Eastern Division (Room 207) 
Business Meeting of the Western Division (Room 307) 
3:00 P.M. 


Paul Carus Lecture: Existence, Ends, and Appreciation, 
John Dewey 
7:00 P.M. 


(At the Commodore Hotel, West Ball Room) 


The Annual Dinner of the Association 
Welcome by President McGiffert 
Address by the President of the Eastern Division: 
The Problem of Progreme ..........6.c000 Walter G. Everett 


Fripay, DECEMBER 29 
9:30 A.M. 


Paul Carus Lecture: Existence, Means, and Knowledge, 
John Dewey 
10:30 A.M. 


(In Room 207) 


On an Inconsistency in Russell’s Treatment of Mental Action, 
G. Watts Cunningham 


Giving a Name to Ignorance ............... Theodore de Laguna 
eee BID oak 6 es case sisnnccenecs Durant Drake 
The Emergent Theory of Mind ................ G. T. W. Patrick 


10:30 A.M. 
(In Room 307) 


The Philosophy of Feeling in Current Poetics. Katherine E. Gilbert 
(Introduced by Walter G. Everett) 
Philosophy and American Law ................ Philip L. Given 
The Rational Character of the Democratie Principle, 
Marie Collins Swabey 
OU OG TID niko 66 Kae ercodenncnees A. P. Brogan 
Papers are limited to twenty minutes, and comments on papers 
to ten minutes. 


A limited number of copies of the Titchener Commemorative 
Volume are left in stock. Since the sales to date have more than 
paid the costs of the edition, the Committee in charge of publica- 
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tion have decided to offer these remaining copies to psychologists at 
the reduced price of two dollars, postpaid. The proceeds of their 
sale, together with the balance already in hand, will be funded, 
and the interest will presently be used to establish a prize for 
meritorious work in experimental psychology. 

The volume, which consists of 337 pages of the style and size of 
the pages of The American Journal of Psychology, contains eigh- 
teen studies in various departments of psychology, dedicated to 
Professor Titchener by colleagues and former students on his com- 
pletion of twenty-five years of service to Cornell University. 

Orders may be sent to D. R. Knight, Morrill Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

M. F. WasHBURN 
W. B. Pinuspury 
K. M. DALLENBACH 


I 


The sixth semi-annual meeting of the Southwest Philosophical 
Association took place on Saturday, November 11th, at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California. After a business session, in which it was 
decided to continue the present officers and to enlarge the scope of 
work and membership, a paper on ‘‘ The Concept of Independence in 
the New Realism’’ was read by Dean Rieber of the University of 
California, Southern Branch, and also one on ‘‘The Knowledge of 
Other Minds’’ by Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman of Occidental College. 

After a discussion of the papers, an executive committee was 
appointed to consider an enlarged scope for future activity of the 
society. This committee consists of Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, President; Henry Nelson Wieman, 
Occidental College, Secretary-Treasurer; Bernard C. Ewer, Pomona 
College; Dean C. H. Rieber of University of California, Southern 
Branch; and Dr. Carl S. Patton, Los Angeles. 
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